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Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Society be 
presented to Edward Belknap, Esq., for his thoughtful 
liberality in furnishing at his own charge, for the vol- 
ume of Proceedings just printed, the engravings of 
"Washington, and of their respected founder, Dr. Bel- 
knap, from the original portraits in his possession. 

Resolved, That the Standing Committee be directed 
to present the thanks of the Society to the other gentle- 
men who have generously contributed towards the other 
illustrations in this volume of Proceedings. 

Mr. Warren, from the Publishing Committee, reported 
that progress had been made in the preparation of a 
new volume of the Collections. 

Voted, That the Committee on the Treasurer's ac- 
counts — viz., Messrs. Bowditch, William Appleton, and 
Sturgis — be authorized to make such expenditures 
for the security of the Society's building against fire 
as they may deem to be necessary. 



SPECIAL MEETING. 

A special meeting of the Society was held this even- 
ing, April 28, at the house of the Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 
The members were called to order by the President, at 
eight o'clock, who introduced the business of the meet- 
ing by a few remarks, and the reading of the following 
letter from Sir Robert Carr, Knt., one of the Commis- 
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sioners with Richard Nicholls, George Cartwright, and 
Samuel Maverick, in 1664, " for inquiry, and to establish 
bounds," &c This letter was furnished by Richard 
Almack, Esq., from the original in his possession. It 
is addressed "to the Right Honble the Earle of Lau- 
derdale, Secretary to his Ma'tie for the Kingdom of 
Scotland," and bears date, Boston, Dec. 5, 1665. 

My Lord, — May it please your lordship, I had, by letter by 
Colonel Cartwright, given you a large account of our trans- 
actions here, and put your lordship to the trouble of being 
assistant to me in a business of mine own ; but, hearing 
Colonel Cartwright is taken by a Dutch privateer, I make 
bold to give you a summary account of some of those things 
I wrote to you by him. In the first place, concerning Duke 
Hamilton his patent. It was never heard of in these parts 
until we showed a copy of it ; for the duke never sent over 
agent, servant, or planter. Some part of it was granted to 
the Lord Say and others, and bought of them by Connecticut, 
and since granted by his majesty to that Colony of Connecti- 
cut by patent : and some part is now belonging to his 
majesty, called the King's Province ; and the north part of 
it lies within the line of the Massachusetts, as Colonel Cart- 
wright can let you see by a map. 

If the king would take the lands lying east to Connecticut 
River, and join it with Rhode Island to the King's Province, 
it would make a good receptacle for the king's loyal subjects, 
and be a great stop to the Massachusetts if they should rebel. 
Rhode-Island Colony is so full of faction, and so void of men 
fit to govern, — for there is, beside the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor (betwixt whom, to my knowledge, there is a great 
feud), not one fit to make a governor of; which is the reason 
they are every year chosen, — that the generality would be 
glad they were all under his majesty's government. 
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On the east side of Merrimack Eiver, one Mr. Mason lays 
claim to a Province, which should have been called New 
Hampshire ; but it is under the Massachusetts at present. In 
it are divers small patents. Mr. Mason made Colonel Nicolls 
his attorney ; who because he is tied to attend the Dutch's 
attempt against New York, and could not be here, we acted 
nothing. Beyond Piscataqua River, where Mr. Mason's 
patent ends, Mr. Gorges' begins, and reaches to Sagadahoc ; 
in which likewise are many small patents. They were under 
the Massachusetts' usurpation, and, being exceedingly tor- 
mented betwixt the contradicting authorities of the Massa- 
chusetts and Mr. Gorges, petitioned us to be relieved : where- 
upon we have taken them under the king's government until 
his pleasure be further shown. In this Province are the best 
masts and ship-timber to be had. If the king would satisfy 
the pretenders to these patents some other ways, and take 
these under his own government, and call them the Queen's 
Province, in a very short time it might be a very great 
advantage to his majesty's shipping ; and, if it be not so, the 
timber will be spoiled, and the country never peopled. These 
people here in these Provinces were very earnest with me 
that I should be their governor, and would have altered their 
petition to the king ; but Colonel Cartwright could not stay, 
who can give your lordship a further account than I can by 
writing. If the king will take these under his own govern- 
ment, I shall serve his majesty as faithfully as any he shall 
set over them ; and I hope your lordship will acquaint his 
majesty with it, and stand my friend at this distance. My 
lord, we hear that Delaware is given away ; by which I shall 
lose that for the getting of which I hazarded my life : 
wherefore I pray your lordship to procure from the king a 
grant of the land lying from Corressit, south and south-west 
to a river called Sagatucket, running into the sea about Point 
Judith, in the King's Province, in New England, for me ; that 
after so dangerous a voyage and so troublesome an employment, 
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for which we have received but little, I may have a place to 
settle in, which I will endeavor to get planted as soon and as 
fast as I can. My Lord, some person or other hath cast some 
aspersion upon me (as I am informed), and represented it to 
my lord chancellor, whereby it hath come to his majesty's 
hearing; and I understand his majesty is therefore dissatisfied 
concerning me. But I doubt not to make it appear to be falsely 
and maliciously cast upon me : wherefore I presumed to send 
a letter, to be presented to his majesty, about my vindication, 
the copy whereof is here enclosed. Those who did oppose 
my coming may think to find out a way for my removal ; but 
I doubt not to give his majesty such satisfaction whereby he 
will find that I am not such a person as I am reported. Be 
pleased, my lord, to use your best endeavor to possess his 
majesty with a good opinion of me, who have been always so 
faithful in the service both of his father of blessed memory 
and of his royal self, as also in this present employment, 
and, as time and opportunity shall present, still shall remain. 
And acknowledge myself, 

My lord, your lordship's faithful servant, 

Robert Carr. 
Boston, Dec. 5, 1665. 

I have also, here enclosed, sent you a copy of a petition 
which I sent by Colonel Cartwright ; and also have renewed 
it, and requested Mr. Secretary Bennet to present it to his 
majesty if that have miscarried. 



The President exhibited a copy of De Foe's " Essay 
on Projects," — the existence of which book had been 
recently disputed, — which he had obtained at an 
auction-sale in Boston a short time ago, and purposed 
to deposit in the Society's library. 
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Mr. Ticknor called the attention of the meeting to 
a work recently published in Philadelphia, entitled 
" A New History of the Conquest of Mexico," by 
Robert Anderson Wilson; which has been somewhat 
noticed in the newspapers, but has been received with 
a considerable feeling of distrust. He remarked, 
that — 

An author who, like Mr. Wilson, maintains that the civili- 
zation of Mexico came from Phoenicia before the time of 
Moses, and that all the accounts of the Spanish conquest, 
usually relied upon, — from the manly despatches of Cortes, 
down to the marvellously learned and philosophical travels of 
Humboldt and the brilliant and conscientious history of Pres- 
cott, — are either wild fictions, or the results of belief in 
such fictions, cannot himself, one would think, expect to find 
his path to general favor very smooth. 

Of the curt and decisive way in which Mr. Wilson sees 
fit to contradict such illustrious predecessors as those just 
mentioned, or of the details of his narrative, and of the 
discussions by which he would sustain it, we do not propose 
to speak at all. That ground is well covered by two articles 
in the " Atlantic Monthly " for April and May, written with 
ample knowledge of the subjeot, with pungency and ability. 
But we wish to say a word about Mr. Wilson's general trust- 
worthiness as an historian. The claims he puts forth are very 
bold ; and he will not, therefore, object to having them tested 
under the two heads of his fairness and of his learning ; in 
other words, of his fitness to do what he has undertaken 
to do. 

Many instances may be found of his want of fairness ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to one, — the case of Dr. 
Robertson, the author of the History of America and of 
Charles V. 
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Mr. Wilson tells us, in one of his notes, that his father had 
been adopted into the family of the head of the Iroquois 
Indians ; and he elsewhere intimates, that he regards himself, 
in some sort, as a party concerned in whatever relates to the 
honor of that remarkable nation of savages. He goes out of 
his way, therefore, to make an attack on Dr. Robertson for 
saying that the Iroquois, at an earlier period than that in 
which he wrote his " History of America," were, like many 
other of the natives of this continent, accustomed sometimes 
to satiate their revenge by eating their enemies. Mr. Wil- 
son's words are, "Dr. Robertson, Principal of the University 
[High School] of Edinburgh, has immortalized himself by 
informing the world that the Iroquois [the Six Nations] eat 
human flesh." And then he goes on treating the historian 
as if he had either invented this charge, or taken it, lightly 
and without sufficient inquiry, on the authority of " a Jesu- 
itical author." If he refers, as he probably does, to Charle- 
voix, — a learned and excellent man, who was at one time a 
missionary in this part of the American continent, — we can 
only say, the statements of Charlevoix are ample ; and that 
we feel assured nobody can read his account of the horrors 
that accompanied the deaths of Father Brebeuf and Father 
Lalemant, and their being eaten by Iroquois, in 1649, without 
being assured of its truth. But there is no need of going so 
far, and to a book somewhat uncommon. It is only necessary 
to look into the " Relation," printed at Paris in 1666, and re- 
published in 1858 at Quebec, under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Government, in order to feel equally sure, that, in 1661, 
the Sieur Brigeart was, with circumstances of atrocity too 
shocking to be repeated, roasted alive and devoured by a 
party of Iroquois, under no pretext of hunger ; for they had 
just been making " grande chere de leur chasse." Indeed, 
there is no doubt of the fact, that, in the early period of our 
knowledge of the northern part of our continent, the Iroquois, 
like other of our fierce savages, sometimes became cannibals 
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from an insatiable revenge. Mr. Wilson wishes to degrade 
Dr. Robertson for stating this fact in the very mild and 
cautious way he does, and would have us believe that this 
most respectable historian has asserted that the Iroquois had 
continued cannibals, when they had been " allies of the British 
crown two hundred years ; " although, both in his text and in 
his notes, Dr. Robertson says that the practice had long 
ceased when he wrote, which was about 1775-77. Now, a 
person who treats history in this way is too prejudiced, or too 
careless, or too ignorant, or all three, to be trusted. He does 
not deserve the name of an historian. He is the calumniator 
he would persuade us to think Dr. Robertson to be. 

But the task Mr. Wilson took upon himself is not only one 
that demanded fairness, but it is one that demanded learning. 
Had he, then, the learning he needed ? We might, perhaps, 
safely leave the answer of this question to the articles in the 
"Atlantic Monthly," already referred to, where many in- 
stances of gross ignorance, in great things as well as small, 
are pointed out and exposed. But there is one case so 
decisive, that we wish to note it separately : it is that of 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the chronicler of the conquest. No 
book, in relation to the early history of the Spanish invasion 
of Mexico, has been more relied on than his ; for it was 
written by one who claimed to have fought through all its 
battles, and who, in his old age, sat down, and gave in great 
detail, and with that genuine simplicity which is the seal of 
truth, a history of the whole of it ; oDe main purpose that 
he had being to correct the accounts of Gomara, which the 
clear-headed veteran deemed too favorable to Cortez, whose 
secretary Gomara was. Such a work, of course, stood di- 
rectly in the way of a person like Mr. Wilson, who, in order 
to maintain his theories about Mexico, was obliged to deny 
all the received accounts of that extraordinary event, and 
especially those of Bernal Diaz. After some consideration, 
he seems to have made up his mind that the cheapest and 
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shortest way was to declare boldly that no such man had 
ever existed ; or, to use his own words, he " with much 
deliberation concluded to denounce Bernal Diaz as a myth." 

No doubt Mr. Wilson felt himself tolerably safe in this 
decisive assertion ; for, to most persons who are in the habit 
of reading Spanish books, hardly any thing is known of the 
sturdy old conquistador, except what he has himself told us : 
and this is testimony not to be accepted, when the very 
existence of the person is called in question ; for, if Bernal 
Diaz never lived, he can never have written the book that 
bears his name. 

But there is, happily, external testimony in the case, and 
enough of it. A fresh edition of the old chronicler's work 
was published at Madrid, in 1853, in the twenty-sixth volume 
of the " Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles," and was edited by 
Don Enrique de Vedia, a scholar who has heretofore interested 
himself in America and in American literature. In the pre- 
face to this edition, Don Enrique says, that, about the year 
1689, Don Francisco de Fuentes y Guzman wrote a "History 
of Guatemala," of which the first portion, in two manuscript 
volumes, was then before him (Don Enrique de Vedia) ; that, 
in this history, Don Francisco de Fuentes says, with many 
expressions of affection, that Bernal Diaz was his great- 
grandfather, and that the original manuscript of his history 
of the conquest was still preserved ; and showed differences 
from the printed copy, especially in chaps, clxiv. and clxxi. 
These facts Mr. Wilson ought to have known ; for they were 
published to the world six years before he had the hardihood 
to assert that no such man as Bernal Diaz had ever existed. 

But this is not all. The Abbe" Brasseur de Bourbourg, a 
French gentleman of much learning, has been long interested 
in the traditions of savage life on this continent, and es- 
pecially those of its central portions. He was Professor at 
the Seminary of Quebec in 1845. In 1848, he went to 
Mexico, and became connected there with the French mission 
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of Mons. Levasseur, and travelled much about the country 
and among the natives, studying their languages and manners, 
till 1851. From 1851 to 1854, he was in Paris and Rome, 
and made careful researches connected with his American 
studies; and, from 1854 to the beginning of 1857, he was in 
Mexico again, and in Guatamala, making fresh and more 
elaborate local investigations. This gentleman, thus qualified 
for his task, printed in Paris, in 1857 and 1858, the first three 
volumes, and, in this year (1859), the fourth and last, of his 
"Histoire des Nations Civilise'es du Mexique et de l'Ame'rique 
Centrale, durant les siecles anteVieurs a Christophe Colomb," 
which he brings down, so far as the native Indians are 
concerned, to the completion of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico. In this work, which is full of learning, drawn from 
original sources and unpublished materials, it is almost need- 
less to say that the Abbe" de Bourbourg concurs with the 
accounts to which we have heretofore trusted, from the time 
of Cortes to that of Prescott; carrying his investigations, 
however, much more into detail than anybody has done 
before him. Still he is not satisfied ; and is now, probably, 
embarked anew for Mexico, in order to pursue still further 
the subject which has so long been with him not merely an 
earnest pursuit, but a passion. 

On his way to Mexico, the Abbe" de Bourbourg lately 
passed through Boston, where we had already enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing him in 1854. He stopped here only a 
very short time ; and we did not know he was in town until 
he called upon us the day before his departure. But we at 
once spoke to him of Mr. Wilson's book, which he had not 
seen, and gave him a copy of it ; desiring him, at the same 
time, to put on paper certain facts relating to Bernal Diaz, 
which he had mentioned in our conversation. The same 
evening he wrote us a note, which we received after he was 
gone, and from which the following is a translation of the 
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portion relating to Bernal Diaz. It is dated, Boston, 25th 
April, 1859. 



" I have the honor to address you herewith what you asked of me 
this morning concerning Bernal Diaz. Not having my books or my 
notes at hand, I must content myself with putting down from memory 
what, at the moment, occurs to my recollection. 

" Bernal Diaz del Castillo was among the soldiers who landed 
with Cortes at Vera Cruz, and remained afterwards with him. His 
name appears in a great number of official Acts still extant. It was 
Bernal Diaz who stood sentinel at the entrance of the Spanish camp 
when the. envoys from Cempoalla presented themselves there. In the 
legal process instituted against Cortes by his enemies, some years after 
the taking of Mexico, the name of Bernal Diaz appears as one of the 
witnesses for the defence. Later he is to be traced among the 
Spaniards who established themselves in Central America; and he 
was, for many years, Corregidor of the city of Guatemala. It was 
there that he wrote his History ; and the autograph, manuscript, signed 
by his own hand, is carefully preserved by that municipality among its 
archives, where I have seen and examined it more than once. 

" His signature is often shown among the signatures of the members 
of the Cabildo [the Corporation] of Guatemala, whose records still 
exist. He died in that city, old, and complaining of his poverty." 



Our simple-hearted and picturesque chronicler, therefore, 
not only had a descendant, in the third generation, who was 
fondly attached to his ancestor's memory ; but the autograph 
manuscript of his ancestor's remarkable book, and many of 
his autograph signatures to official documents, officially pre- 
served, have survived all the revolutions of the unhappy 
country, the affairs of whose capital city he long administered. 
This is certainly pretty well for " a myth." 

But, to be serious, an author who, like Mr. Wilson, makes 
the boldest assertions, and then is obliged to run for luck in 
order to find evidence that he may hope will support them ; 
who has so little fairness or judgment, as is shown by his 
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treatment of Dr. Bobertson, and so little knowledge or spirit 
of inquiry, as he has shown in the case of Bernal Diaz, — can 
really have no claim to the character of an historian. Still 
less has he the right to speak in any tone, except one of per- 
fect deference, when he mentions such names as those of 
Baron Humboldt and Mr. Prescott. 

A brief discussion was held with regard to the 
solemnization of marriages, in the early period of 
the history of New England, by magistrates, and not 
by clergymen. 

Mr. Savage stated that he had discovered no record 
of a marriage performed by a clergyman prior to 1686, 
except in Gorges' Province, by a clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

Mr. Brigham remarked, that there was no provision 
on the subject in general law in Massachusetts till 1647, 
and in Plymouth till 1671. 

Mr. Ellis referred to a passage in Milton's treatise 
of Christian doctrine, in which marriage is considered 
as a civil and not a religious rite. 

Mr. Aspinwall alluded to the Protestant principle, 
that marriage is not a sacrament. 

Mr. Winthrop quoted the following sentence from 
Winthrop's " History of New England : " — 

" 1647, 4, 4th day, 6th month. There was a great marriage 
to be solemnized at Boston. The bridegroom being of Hing- 
ham, Mr. Hubbard's church, he was procured to preach, and 
came to Boston to that end. But the magistrates, hearing of 
it, sent to him to forbear. The reasons were, 1. For that 
his spirit had been discovered to be averse to our eccle- 
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siastical and civil government ; and he was a bold man, and 
would speak his mind. 2. We were not willing to bring in 
the English custom of ministers performing the solemnities 
of marriage, which sermons at such times might induce ; but 
if any ministers were present, and would bestow a word of 
exhortation, &c, it was permitted." 

Mr. Sibley exhibited a miniature, supposed to be of 
General Washington, in relation to which he read a 
letter which had been addressed to him by Dr. White, 
of Dedham. 

Dr. Fkothingham remarked, that he had not been 
privileged to be present at the last meeting of the 
Society; which he much regretted, on account of its 
interesting transactions. Among his regrets at what 
he had lost, there had sprung into his mind the thought, 
that the very interesting event which had especially 
signalized that meeting admitted, and seemed to solicit, 
poetical treatment. He had yielded to the solicitation, 
and now ventured to offer what his Muse had permitted 
him to prepare : — 

THE CROSSED SWORDS, 

TRANSFERRED FROM ME. PRESCOTT'S LIBRARY TO THAT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Swords crossed, — but not in strife ! 
The chiefs who drew them, parted by the space 
Of two proud countries' quarrel, face to face 

Ne'er stood for death or life. 

Swords crossed, that never met 
While nerve was in the hands that wielded them ; 
Hands better destined a fair family stem 

On these free shores to set. 
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Kept crossed by gentlest bands ! 
Emblems no more of battle, but of peace ; 
And proofs how loves can grow and wars can cease, 

Their once stern symbol stands. 

It smiled first on the array 
Of marshalled books and friendliest companies ; 
And here, a history among histories, 

It still shall smile for aye. 

See that thou memory keep 
Of him, the firm commander ; and that other, 
The stainless judge ; and him, our peerless brother, — 

All fallen now asleep. 

Yet more : a lesson teach, 
To cheer the patriot-soldier in his course, 
That Right shall triumph o'er insolent Force : 

That be your silent speech. 

Oh, be prophetic too ! 
And may those nations twain, as sign and seal 
Of endless amity, hang up their steel, 

As we these weapons do ! 

The archives of the Past, 
So smeared with blots of hate and bloody wrong, 
Pining for peace, and sick to wait so long, 

Hail this meek cross at last. 



Mr. Bobbins presented to the Society a small but 
admirable portrait of Dr. John Lathrop, pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston from 1768 to 1816; a gift 
from our associate, Francis Parkman. 

Mr. Lothrop communicated a letter addressed to 
him by the Rev. John Waddington, Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Union Street, Southwark, Eng., 
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now in this country, and present at this meeting by 
special invitation, in relation to his purpose of raising 
a memorial church-edifice, in Southwark, from the joint 
contributions of the friends of religious freedom in 
England and America. 

On motion of Mr. Bobbins, the communication of 
Mr. Waddington was referred to a Special Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Lothrop, Blagden, and Quint. 



MAY MEETING. 

The Society held their stated monthly meeting on 
Thursday, May 12, at noon; the President, Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The Librarian announced donations from the State of 
Connecticut; the State of Rhode Island; the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries; the Smithsonian Institution; Tennessee 
State Library; the Chicago Historical Society; the New- 
York Agricultural Society; the Trustees of the Peabody 
Institute; Union College, Schenectady; General De Pey- 
ster ; Winthrop Sargent, Esq. ; Richard Warren, Esq. ; 
Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee ; L. A. Huguet Latour, Esq. ; 
James Lenox, Esq.; Henry B. Dawson, Esq.; and from 
Messrs. Deane, Lamson, Quint, Robbins, Sibley, Wash- 
burn, and Winthrop, of the Society. 

The Cabinet-keeper announced several donations to 
the cabinet, amongst which is a bust of Voltaire in 
plaster. 



